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Loss and Renewal 


Ronald Rudin, Chair 


This first issue of the second volume of our 
newsletter speaks to the theme of rebirth with 
its focus upon the new members of our 
department who have joined us this fall. So, it 
might seem out of place to speak of a death in 
our “family,” but the story, while sad, also 
reflects something of our mission. | met Gerry 
Keyes for the first time shortly after he entered 
our program as an undergraduate at the age of 
57. Concordia is rightfully proud of its 
accessibility to students of all types, including 
those who have decided to seek a university 
degree relatively late in life. Gerry was an 
eager student, particularly driven by his desire 
to learn more about his Irish roots, and so he 
made his way through the university as a 
student associated with Concordia’s Centre for 
Canadian Irish Studies, as well as one of the 
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more than 500 students seeking under- 
graduate degrees in history. Although Gerry 
did not have the advantage of younger students 
who came to university fresh from years of 
concentrated study, his thirst for coming to 
grips with the past, in all its complexity, 
pushed him forward, making him a prized 
member of any class he was in. | taught him 
on numerous occasions and looked forward to 
further such opportunities, but that prospect 
evaporated with his sudden death in late 
September at the age of 63. His passing 
leaves a gap in the lives of the many who knew 
him. At the same time, we are also richer for 
having had him cross our paths, and it makes 
me appreciate an institution whose doors are 
open to students from many different 
backgrounds. 


In Memoriam, John F. Laffey 1938-2003 


As TimeLines was preparing to go to print, we learned of the death of our colleague Dr. 
John F. Laffey. John joined the History Department of Sir George Williams University 
in 1968 and retired from active teaching in 1996. He was the author, among other 
works, of Civilization and Its Discontented (Montreal: Black Rose Books, 1993), which 


was short-listed for the 1993 QSPELL prize for non-fiction. 


: . . We will have a complete tribute to John in our next issue. 
History Department | 
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The Department extends its condolences to John’s family. 


Three New Faculty Members 


The History Department is pleased to have been able to hire three new faculty members for the 2003- 
2004 academic year. Our new professors introduce themselves below. 


Alison Rowley 


Dr. Alison Rowley joins the History Department 
as our specialist in Russian and Soviet history. 
Dr. Rowley earned her B.A. from Carleton 
University and her Ph.D. from Duke University, 
where she studied Russian and Soviet history 
and literature 
and modern 
Japanese 
history. Her 
doctoral 
dissertation, 
entitled "Such 
Women Could 
Not Have 
Existed Before: 
Visual 
Propaganda and 
Soviet Women 
in the 1930s," 
examined films, 
posters, postage 
stamps and 
women’s 
magazines in an 
effort to identify 
the messages 
the Soviet regime gave to women at a crucial 
time in the country’s development. During the 
2003-4 academic year, she is teaching a course 
on the Soviet Union and introductory courses in 
European history. Alison introduces herself 
below: 


My intellectual journey began one morning as | 
waited for my sister to get out of the shower. As 
usual, she had gone over her allotted time but no 
amount of banging and shouting would get her to 
move any faster. | resigned myself to waiting and 
began to look at the spines of the books on a 
nearby bookshelf. One caught my eye and 
became the first book on Russian history that | 
ever read. 


Soon my passion for all things Russian came to 
be a driving force in my life. As a first-year 
student at Carleton University, | convinced my 
academic advisor to let me take a second-year 
course on the history of Russia. That course 
was followed by another and then another. 
Russian language and literature were soon 
added to the mix as well. But | really knew that 
this culture had captured my imagination when | 
stood on Red Square for the first time just after 
Christmas in 1991. It was evening and a light 
snow was falling, so the colour of the sky 


mirrored the colour of the fortress’ walls. | was 
overwhelmed by the enormity of the empty space 
and the age of the cobbles beneath my feet. This 
spot had seen so much history that you could 
almost feel something in the air. | knew then that 
my decision to study Russian 
history was the right one for me. 


The happy years at Carleton set 
the stage for the more 
challenging ones in graduate 
school at Duke. There, 
coursework soon gave way to 
work on a dissertation and 
eventually to teaching. | became 
increasingly interested in Soviet 
visual propaganda and my 
dissertation soon morphed from 
a study of women and 
Stakhanovism into a study of 
women and Soviet visual 
propaganda from 1917 to 1941. 
After | received my degree in May 
2000, | decided to continue 
working on this subject and turn 
my project into a book. Since 
then, | have expanded my focus to include more 
emphasis on leisure activities (for example, anti- 
religious propaganda or items that promoted 
athletics and military preparedness) and my 
source base has grown to encompass all types 
of ephemera. Thankfully my husband has his 
own passion for collecting so there is no one to 
object when a sizeable part of the grocery money 
seems to get spent on e-Bay instead. 


Away from the classroom, | used to enjoy good 
food and watching British murder mysteries and 
sports on television. These days, the addition of 
two rather demanding bundles of energy means 
that | am more likely to be in McDonald’s than a 
gourmet restaurant and television has been 
reduced to endless viewings and reviewings of 
The Wiggles. Still as | watch my sons grow every 
day, | can only hope that they too find a career 
path that is as intellectually fulfilling as the 
journey that | began almost two decades ago. 


New Faculty Members cont'd. 


Andrew Ivaska 


Dr. Andrew Ivaska joins the History Department 
as our specialist in African history. Dr. lvaska 
earned his B.S. and his M.A. at Georgetown 
University and his Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan where he studied modern African 
history, colonial and postcolonial cultures and 
politics and youth culture in 
modern Europe. His 
dissertation, entitled “Negotiating 
‘Culture’ in a Cosmopolitan 
Capital: Urban Style and the 
Tanzanian State in Colonial and 
Postcolonial Dar es Salaam," 
examines the wide range of 
social struggles that 
accompanied attempts by 
colonial and postcolonial states 
alike to define and control urban 
culture in 20" century Tanzania. 
During the 2003-4 academic 
year, he is teaching courses on 
African history and a course on 
Global history. Andy introduces 
himself below: 


My interest in Africa has deep roots, but my path 
to becoming an historian of the continent was by 
no means a straight one. Having lived for seven 
years in Kenya as a child, | started my 
undergraduate years with interests of an 
international scope. | began my Bachelor's 
degree at Georgetown University in Washington 
D.C. in the program in international relations but 
soon found myself captivated by my Middle East 
history and Arabic classes. It took some creative 
maneuvering within my program requirements, 
but by my junior year | had managed to put 
together a concentration on Middle East history 
that was strong enough to allow me to join the 
Master's program offered by Georgetown’s 
Center for Contemporary Arab Studies as part of 
a joint Bachelor’s-Master's degree. 


My academic turn to studying the Middle East 
was perhaps most influential in the impact of the 
places in which it enabled me to spend 
significant amounts of time. | spent my junior 
year studying at the American University in Cairo 
— a year which proved to be a watershed for me. 
Not only did my time in Cairo spark a long-term 
interest in urban history, but it also proved to be 
the site of my introduction to bodies of social and 
cultural theory — Marxist, feminist, postmodern 
and postcolonial — that were revolutionizing the 
way | had conceived of history. The relationship 
between what | was reading and the political 


context in Cairo in the aftermath of the Gulf War 
crystallized in a powerful manner and committed 
me to the study of history, a discipline which, | 
became convinced, held best the potential for 
turning theoretical engagements into 
perspectives on social change. 


This commitment was one | carried 
with me to the University of Michigan, 
where | had chosen to begin a 
History Ph.D. focusing on Africa, an 
area of the world | had retained an 
interest in since childhood. 
Captivated early on in the program by 
the vibrant cultural landscapes of 
20"-century African urban centers, | 
embarked on research focusing on 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, a city that 
had seen the growth of both 
cosmopolitan engagements and 
attempts by colonial and postcolonial 
states alike to define and control 
urban cultural affiliations. These 
dynamics are brought together in my 
Ph.D. dissertation, entitled 
"Negotiating ‘Culture’ in a Cosmopolitan Capital: 
Urban Style and the Tanzanian State in Colonial 
and Postcolonial Dar es Salaam." The thesis 
focuses on the fraught relationship between 
state cultural policy and cosmopolitan cultural 
practices developing in Dar es Salaam from the 
1930s through the 1960s. Whether it was 
colonial film censorship in the 1930s or 
postcolonial government bans on miniskirts and 
“soul” music in the 1960s, official efforts to 
control and define culture met resistance and 
spawned heated public debates. These debates 
not only challenged official notions of “national 
culture,” but also intersected with struggles over 
generation, gender and wealth in Dar es Salaam. 
An article arising out of this work and focusing on 
a 1968 state-sponsored campaign against 
“indecent” dress was recently published in the 
journal Gender and History. 


Moving to Montreal and beginning to teach at 
Concordia University has been a delight. The 
university as a whole, and the History 
Department more specifically, have proven to be 
warm, diverse and vibrant places, ones in which | 
have felt both comfortable and stimulated. And, 
of course, for someone hailing originally from a 
small town in the U.S. Midwest, the city has been 
truly wonderful. 


New Faculty Members cont'd. 


Molly Ungar 


Dr. Molly Ungar joins the Department for the 
2003-4 academic year as a specialist in Quebec 
and Canadian history. Dr. Ungar earned her B.A. 
and M.A. at McMaster University and her Ph.D. at 
York University where she studied modern 
Canadian, American and 
British history. Her 
dissertation, entitled "The 
Last Ulysseans: Culture and 
Modernism in Montreal, 
1930-1939," examined the 
intellectual, cultural and 
political activities of a 
diverse group of 
Montrealers during the 
Great Depression. During 
the 2003-4 academic year, 
she is teaching courses on 
Montreal, Quebec and 
Canadian history. Molly 
introduces herself below: 


| have always been 
inquisitive about people - 
the trajectories of their lives, 
their works, the events they 
experience and the events 
they precipitate. After a 
circuitous route which 
started with the study and practice of fine art, 
commercial art and art history, | became an 
historian. | travelled from the commercial world of 
marketing, production and the present to the 
academic world of research, writing and the past. 
That most human of questions - “What is?” - led 
me to the historical question - “What was?” 


My B.A. in art history and M.A. in history were 
completed at McMaster University in Hamilton, 
Ontario while | continued to work as a graphic 
artist, and by which time | knew that | wanted to 
write a thesis on Montreal in the 1930’s. Montreal 
had been my home for over twenty years, and a 
decade after leaving, while doing research for an 
undergraduate essay, | came across the diary of 
a Montreal artist. He described how exciting and 
full of promise he and his friends found life in the 
city during the Thirties. Good times during the 
Great Depression! This observation alone was 
enough to make me curious. Not only that, but 
the diarist had listed the names of 40 friends 
who visited regularly at his home. | entered the 
doctoral program at York University in Toronto, 
determined to find out about, track down and 


interview as many of this group of Montrealers as 
possible. 


The story of this group - their relationships, their 
activities, the interconnection of their public and 
personal lives, and the significance 
of time and place in their thoughts 
and actions, is told in my 
dissertation, "The Last Ulysseans: 
Culture and Modernism in Montreal, 
1930-1939." The Montrealers whom 
| eventually interviewed provided a 
rich oral account of a time in their 
lives when they saw themselves as 
the vanguard of modernity in 
Canada, and describes the 
intellectual journey they made in 
order to break away from the mental 
world of their parents’ generation. 
The individuals in this group, such 
as Florence Bird, Frank and Marian 
Scott, Emile Vaillancourt and Jean 
Lallemand, lived to see their 
modern vision of Canadian society 
take shape in the post-war years, 
whether in lifestyles, social policy or 
the arts. 


My own journey has taken me 
through teaching assignments at Guelph 
University, Wilfrid Laurier University and Trent 
University, where | have introduced students from 
many cultures to the study of Canada and 
Quebec. Along the way, my inquisitiveness about 
people has borne fruit in numerous biographies 
for the Dictionary of Canadian Biography, and my 
art training has been integrated with my interest 
in history and its relationship to the past. 
Teaching at Concordia is my way of contributing 
to the university | first attended as an art student, 
and to the city that is so important to Canada’s 
history. 


Research Awards 


During the past year, two of our Department members have been awarded research grants. Ronald 
Rudin has been awarded $93,000 from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada for a three-year study on the commemorations of the 400th anniversary of European 
settlement in Canada. Dana Sajdi has been awarded $45,000 from the Fonds Québécois de la 
recherche sur la société et la culture: Programme d’éstablishment de nouveaux professeurs- 
chercheurs for a three-year study on the cultural history of the early modern Levant. They describe their 


research in greater detail below: 


Ronald Rudin 
“The Construction of the 400" Anniversary of 
European Settlement in Canada” 


For more than a _ century, large-scale 
commemorative celebrations have been employed 
by leaders of western societies both to 
communicate messages about the past to the 
larger population and to encourage tourism through 
the construction of spectacles that might attract 
large numbers of visitors. Historians, along with 
scholars in other disciplines, have been interested 
in assessing these events, viewing them as 
vehicles through which the past has been 
manipulated for a variety of ends. Almost invariably, 
however, these studies were only initiated after the 
event was over, and so the historian was forced to 
develop an understanding of the construction of 
the celebration from the documents left behind, 
from interviews after the fact, or from an 
interpretation of the events themselves, normally 
viewed through the prism of the newspaper reporter 
or the photographer. 


In 2004-5 there will be an opportunity to watch both 
the construction and staging of a series of 
commemorative events designed to mark the 400" 
anniversary of the establishment of permanent 
European settlement in what would become 
Canada. A small group of French settlers spent the 
winter of 1604-5 on Ile Ste-Croix (on the current 
New Brunswick/Maine border). In the following 
spring, those who survived transported their 
settlement across the Bay of Fundy to Port-Royal 
(present day Nova Scotia). Even though these 
events may appear fairly straightforward, presenting 
them to the public has inevitably given rise to 
conflicting views of what messages should be 
communicated. For instance, Acadians (who view 
1604 as marking the 400th anniversary of their 
existence as a people), English-speakers (who 
now predominate in the vicinity of the sites of 
memory from 1604-5), and First Nations’ people 
(who have little to celebrate but much to remember) 
have come to the construction of these events from 
very different perspectives. 


This research project offers the possibility of 
speaking to the various parties involved in the 
construction of the wide array of commemorative 
activities (to be staged in both Canada and France), 
attending the various events, and interviewing 
spectators to see what they drew from the 


experience. Given the possibilities of filming the 
various stages in the process, the project will result 
in both a book about and a video treatment of the 
commemorative events of 2004-5. 


Dana Sajdi 
“Public Space and Social Practice in Early 
Modern Ottoman Levant (1650-1850)" 


Due to the dominant belief that the Middle East 
possessed a traditional culture that remained 
constant until the transformative 19" century 
encounter with the West, the cultural history of 
early modern Levant (the area covering the 
modern states of Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, 
and Palestine) has received very little attention. 
Challenging the perception of cultural stagnancy 
in the Middle East, my project seeks to identify 
and demonstrate the phenomenon and nature of 
cultural change in early modern Levant. It 
attempts to study transformations in social 
practices related to public space in the two major 
cities of the region, namely, Damascus and 
Aleppo. It will demonstrate how the Levantine 
urban populace began to construct — both 
physically and conceptually — and experience the 
public spaces of the city in new and different 
ways, and that these changing attitudes and 
social practices were symptomatic not merely of 
changes in public culture of Levantine urban 
society but, indeed, of changes in the very entity 
of the “public” itself. These new publics include 
various hitherto marginalized groups and sectors 
of society who emerged around new public 
spaces and elaborated a public culture. Among 
the public spaces that this study will visit are the 
coffee shop, the bathhouse, the market, the 
mosque, the college, and the picnic site. 


In addressing the emergence of new producers 
and consumers of public culture, however, the 
study does not confine itself to public “physical” 
spaces, but also considers what one may call 
new public “discursive” spaces, that is, the 
emergence of new texts. The study will not only 
demonstrate the changes in the nature of 
previously existing literary forms, but will also 
trace the emergence of new forms and the 
resurgence of older ones. In establishing a 
relationship between physical and discursive 
spaces, this study hopes to overcome the 
dichotomy between textual and material culture 
to provide a more integrated perception of 
culture. 


Retirements 


On June 1, 2003 two of our faculty members, Stephen Scheinberg and Franziska Shlosser, 
retired after many years of service. Steve joined the History Department of Sir George Williams 
University in 1961 and Franziska joined the History Department of Concordia University in 1975. 
On September 5", the Department held a retirement luncheon where we feted Steve and 
Franziska. Below are the speeches given in their honour: 


"A Short Tribute for Stephen Scheinberg" 


This is the easiest assignment anyone has ever 
given me. If | knew every subject as well as | 
know Steve, | told myself, | probably would have 
published a dozen books by now. But then | 
remembered the opening scene of the film About 
Schmidt. |'m sure you all recall it, a restaurant 
retirement tribute to insurance 
executive Warren Schmidt. As Jack 
Nicholson plays him, Schmidt's 
journey of self-discovery begins 
the next day, when he finds he is 
no longer wanted or needed at the 
office. At the movie’s end, we find 
Schmidt writing letters about his 
imaginary life to Ndugu Umbo, a 
six-year-old Tanzanian orphan who 
serves as a poster boy for a 
Christian aid organization. But 
Steve Scheinberg is no Warren 
Schmidt. And the reason | can’t 
picture him as Schmidt is that from 
the first time | met him at the 
University of Wisconsin Steve has 
always known who he was. 


And, thank goodness, rooted in his 
strong sense of identity, Steve has become many 
persons: 


A pillar of the non-sectarian Wisconsin 
Socialist Club and an editor of Studies on the 
Left, a pioneering graduate student journal 
seriously addressing important issues in 
history, sociology, politics and the arts in the 
1950s and '60s 

A leading student of American 
Progressivism, labor and capitalist reforms 
who worked at a cutting edge of scholarship, 
the convergence between intellectual history 
and political economy 

A thoughtful strategist and builder of the 
History Department at Sir George Williams 
University who became a leading contributor 
to the growth of a strong Sir George Williams 
Faculty Association 

A gifted and inspiring teacher of 
undergraduates and graduate students who 
refused to shove answers down the throats 


of students and admitted it when he didn’t 
know the questions. 
A fair-minded, balanced, decisive and far- 
sighted chairperson of the Concordia History 
Department who shaped a new consensus 
over his many years in 
office and laid the 
foundation for the History 
Department’s subsequent 
successes, while 
encouraging all those 
around him to fulfill their 
potential as teachers, 
scholars, staff members, 
and administrators 

A wise and respected 
handler of faculty 
members’ grievances for 
the Concordia University 
Faculty Association, who 
excelled at crafting “win- 
win” solutions and who 
preferred creative mediation to knee-jerk 
table-thumping 
A national leader of the League for Human 
Rights of B’nai B'rith Canada who 
contributes to every public debate the fruits 
of his extensive archival and field research 
on antisemitism and human rights, while 
drawing on his remarkable ability to 
communicate with a wider audience through 
just the right sound-bite 


A worldly Continental friend of mine once paid 

me the compliment—it was over a late night 
coffee and we were both sober—of declaring that 
he would rob banks with me. All very well, but | 
would go farther than that about Steve: | would 
spend a lifetime of collegiality and friendship with 
him; indeed, | already have, but | look forward to 
enlarging that record for Steve is a person who 
people trust with their lives. Just an extraordinary 
guy: able to put himself in the shoes of others; 
able to sense the person deep within; and able 
to attend to the dignity of those who have the 
good fortune to encounter him seriously. So 
please join me in a toast: “To Steve, who cares, 
to his dedication and his contributions. Long may 
he flourish among us.” Frank Chalk 


Retirements cont'd. 


"In Praise of Franziska Shlosser" 


The retirement of our colleague Franziska mark confront the coerciveness and 


Shlosser will not mean a 
diminishment of her many 
activities and projects, both 
scholarly and personal. Nor 
need we cease to enjoy the 
stimulating presence of her 
company. Yet, her retirement will 
mark the drawing to a close of 
an era that has enriched us 
immeasurably. For Franziska 
brought to us the values and 
sensibilities of a central 
European culture which now 
survives only in fragments. 
Some of its ways may seem 
quaint or old-fashioned—how 
many of us never put meat in the 
freezer?—Franziska does not!— 
how many of us do not own a 
television?—Franziska does 
not!—how many of us iron our bed sheets?— 
Franziska does!—but these standards express 
less a stubborn refusal to accept what passes 
for contemporary civilization than a determination 
to do things the better way and to seek more 
creative means to enjoy and enrich one’s life. 


Anyone raised in the Mitteleuropa of the 1930s 
and 1940s knows something about the 
precariousness of power and of material things. 
Franziska was born in a city, Vienna, which less 
than two decades before had been the capital of 
a great empire whose ruling house was among 
the most ancient in Europe. After 1918 Vienna 
became the capital of a truncated state and then 
a provincial capital in the “Thousand Year Reich.” 
Exile, deportation, and death cost the city many of 
its most creative minds. It suffered heavily during 
the war, underwent occupation, and emerged 
again, finally, as the capital of a state in the rather 
bland and americanized New Europe we know 
today. Standards become crucial to the 
maintenance of one’s own sense of dignity and 
character in the face of so many vicissitudes. 
Dignity, character, and good manners are 
qualities that Franziska has in abundance. 
Franziska’s manners are not only impeccable but 
are finely tuned to the nuance of situation and 
character. 


One of Franziska’s great loves is the history of 
costume and the decorative arts. In few areas of 
human creativity are the transient and the 
permanent so vividly juxtaposed, where the quest 
for beauty, for style, and for the distinguishing 


impermanence of fashion and 
the lust for sheer display. One 
may suppose that a sense of the 
shifting fortunes of fashion has 
given her that healthy, though 
always respectful, skepticism 
towards whatever happens to be 
intellectually au courant in our 
profession. 


Franziska became a 
multiculturalist before the term 
acquired its current ideological 
and political meaning. As a child 
of the capital of a multicultural 
empire, Franziska was drawn to 
the history of an earlier 
multicultural imperium, 
Byzantium. Perhaps she felt a 
degree of nostalgia for what 
Vienna had at its best represented. But a 
productive nostalgia it has been, not only in her 
scholarship, where she is the author of, among 
other significant publications, the recent 
monograph, The Reign of the Emperor Maurikios 
(582-602): A Reassessment, but in her 
appreciation of the diversity of peoples and 
cultures that made up the Byzantine world. Her 
work has given her a subtle understanding of the 
many interconnections between the cultures from 
late antiquity to the Islamic successor societies 
of the old Greco-Roman East. Deeply rooted in 
European civilization, Franziska can become an 
ardent defender of Ottoman achievements, 
particularly, when, at their best, they encouraged 
a higher degree of tolerance for religious 
diversity than their European neighbors. Her 
ongoing study of the history of the Silk Road 
points to an abiding fascination with the process 
of mutual enrichment of cultural traditions. 


We have been indeed fortunate to have such a 
one as Franziska Shlosser in our midst. 
Frederick Bode 


TimeLines 


Staff News 


Darleen Robertson, along with colleagues and friends, celebrated 25 years service at Concordia at a 
reception on May 2" at the University Club of Montreal. Faculty and Staff with 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 
years at Concordia University were presented with the “Long Service Award” and had individual photos 
taken with Eric H. Molson, Concordia’s Chancellor. 


Darleen started out in the Guidance Services Department in 1978 and spent 8% years there before 
accepting a position in the Faculty of Commerce, where she worked in several departments. She 
transferred to the History Department in November 1995. During her time at Concordia, she and her 
husband of 27 years raised two children, a son now at Vanier College and a daughter in the B.A. 
Honours Criminology program at Carleton who will be graduating and pursuing an M.A. in Spring 2004. 
In her spare time, Darleen continues with her B.A. in Sociology on a part-time basis, enjoys her family, 
her many good friends, and of course, GARDENING. Below is a photo of Darleen with Concordia 
University Chancellor Eric Molson. 


UPCOMING EVENTS IN THE DEPARTMENT 


The History Department is currently in the process of advertising two positions, 
one in Colonial North America and the other in Latin America and the Hispanic 
World. For further information, please consult our website. We hope to have an 
announcement concerning the hires in the next issue of our newsletter. 


There are two Departmental Colloquia scheduled for the Fall Term. The first will 
be given by John Faithful Hamer (part-time faculty member) on Friday, October 24 
in LB-608 (Department Seminar Room) at 12:00. John’s topic will be Why Bad 
Things Happen to Bad People: The American Health Movement and the Logic of 
Individual Responsibility, 1970-1990. 


The second colloquium is scheduled for Friday, November 21 at 12:00 in LB-608. 
It will be led by Norman Ingram and his topic will be The Ligue des droits de 
l'homme and the German Foreign Office. 


